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Tills IS the story of a boy who wanted to bo a violin player 

The boy. now 1. H. Stamps of Fort Worth. Texas, used to sit 
with the family gathered around the fireplace on a winter's 
evening and listen to his half-brother playing the fiddle. His 

stuff themselves and listen to the music. When the fiddler got 
hungry, young Stamps would attempt to take over. But the 
fiddle in his hands made sad. srpiawky noises. The family 
would laugh and say that his stubby fingers were better suited 

Mr. Stamps looks upon his early fiddle playing efforts 
quite philosophically. Apparently he was not destined to bo 
I violin player. He was. to all appearances, a normally 
healthy lad, hut he could not stand the strain nf practicing. 
“Mv music made me sick," he recalls. “My ears just wouldn't 
tolerate poor lone, even as a kid." 

When Stamps grew up and took on family responsibilities, 
bis love for fiddles by no means lessened- He read about 
them on off time from bis bread-winning job in the Railway 
Mail Service, listened to fiddle players, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, and built up pressure on the subject generally. Fin- 
ally, he had lu do something about it. He had to play one or 
build one. Having tried the former, be decided to try the 
latter, and set about the project with a few hand-tools and 

Thirty-seven blisters and six months later, be came up 
with something that resembled a fiddle. It looked pretty good 
to the embryo maker, but the real test came when a musician 
offered to pul it through its paces for him. And it played 
.... belter than some. In fact, it must have sounded very 
well, lor alter be had played a while, the musician stopped 
and offered to buy the instrument (or $150. 

About this time Stamps came upon a book titled. "Violin 
Making As It Was, and Is," by Ed. Heron.Allen and this 
inoculated the young worker with a much needed shot of 
technical data. Heron-Alien's book, perhaps the most com- 
prehensive ever written on violin-making, ronlained blue 
prints nl famous violins ami much information on details of 


their construction. 

he learned that there was some wood which was a great ileal 
belter than old sawmill logs. For the tops and lucks of bis 
instruments lie bought the liest Knglemann spruce and curly, 
flame maple stock available. Furfling strips, willow for lln- 

After another six uionliie of tedious and |iainslahiar 
efforts, the result was gratifying hut not entirely satisfy ing 

Several fiddles had already been built, and he was doing 
some repair work on ailing instrument* when a master violin 
craftsman from England strayed into the community. He tr- 
out of cosh and ready to go to work. By the lime he »a* 
ready to drift on again. Slumps had learned all hr blew, ami 
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the fiddles that now came to life by his hand bail fine work- 
manship and lull round tones. 

People heard about the quality of Stamps' violins and 
presently the demand was exceeding his limited output. 
Artists and schools about the territory began sending him 
instruments for repair. He hired help, but most of it was 
unsatisfactory. One fellow decided to improve bows by 
lengthening them. Hi# contribution to posterity was dis- 
covered when it was found that the bows wouldn't fil violin 
cases by two inches. Another amateur experimenter varied 
thicknesses in hacks and tops according to a dream he had. 

own job. Some said the boss was fussy. He demanded that 
every step be nude according to blueprints and nothing bi- 
gness. Tolerance of error was driven down lo less than 
1/Mlh of an inch. Calipers and blueprints became the most 
popular items in tile shop. 

Referring to the small army ol would-be craftsmen that 
he has hired and fired in his years of violin making. Mr. 
Stamps quotes a Bible verse: “ ‘Many arc called, hut few 
are chosen.’ It's hard to convince the boys that I'm not in 
business for money only." Among all the workers he ever 
has had, William and Loid Tennison. two brothers who have 
worked lull time in the Stamps Shop for three and live years 
respectively, are probably the farthest along towards becnm- 
ing top-notch violin makers. “These boys will inherit my 

After 40 years of making violins and 73 years of living, 
Mr. Stamps is still actively engaged in the cralt he loves. 
During that lime he feels he has had his share of personal 

at the Jutliard School of Music by Lurames Reynolds Michels 
using a Stomps violin. 


La Junta. Colorado. Stamps violin and viola. His wife also 
plays a Stamps violin. 

Dr. George Morey, Department of Music. North Texas 
State CoRegc. Denton, Texas. Stamps violin. 

Miss Elizabeth Anne Haesly, Master’s Degree (mm East- 
man School n{ Music, Rochester. K. V. and now- in the 
Department of Music of Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 


Mr. Brooks Morris, Assistant Professor of Violin. Texas 
Christian University. Fort Worth. Texas. Stamps violin. 

Mr. E. Clyde Whitlock. Assistant Prolessor of Violin. Texas 
Christian University. Fort Wurth, Texas. Stamps viola. 

Mr. Kenneth Pitts, teacher at The Fort Worth Conserva- 
tory of Music. Stamps viola and violin. 

Mr. David Montgomery. 1031B Strathmore Dr.. Los An- 
geles 24. Calif., professional. Stamps violin anil viola. 

Miss Elizabeth Hnonaman. 5603 Bell Ave., Dallas, Texas, 
ploys a Stamps violin in the Dallas Symphony. 

Between two and three hundred violins and violas have 
been built in the Stamps Shop since the romance of making 
violins look him hv the scruff of the neck. The large volume 
nf violin repair work he does, and tho exhaustively slow 
handwork necessary to make a violin he is willing to label 

methods have never tempted him. 

It has been said that behind every great man there is a 
great woman, “But,” says Stamps, *Tm the man behind the 
fiddler." THE Exn 
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Broadcasting a Student Workshop 

Why not sponsor a series of student broadcasts 
on your local radio station? If carefully planned and executed, 
they will bring gratifying results for all concerned. } 

By JEROME L. OPPEL 


lit asv tows where there is a radio sta- 
tion. private music teachers by cooperating 

cause of good music — and, incidentally. 


student recital. 

student recital program, or. as we call it 
here at Station KOCT, a "student work- 

Everyono benefits from the student work- 
shop broadcasts. The station is proud to 

gains prestige and becomes better known, 
which in turn brings more pupils to the 
teacher's studio. Students gain in poise and 
experience from the novel experience of 
performing before a microphone. Also they 
love to tell their friends to "tune in and 
hear me play tonight." And parents are de- 
lighted to have first-hand evidence of their 

Organising a workshop broadcast is sim- 
ple. The first step is to secure the coopera- 
tion of all local music teachers, since your 
local station is apt In be more interested in 
broadcasting the student workshop if sav- 
ing the student* of a single teacher. 

If there is an active local chapter of the 
Music Teachers National Association or 

good idea to discuss the workshop project 
at a meeting of the association. At this lime 
a radio committee could be appointed to 


work out details of the broadcasts. Caro 

chairman who has sufficient tact and di- 
plomacy to cope with the inevitable per- 
sonality clashes and differences of opinion 
that are bound to occur in a group under- 
taking of this sort. 

The chairman should next contact the 
local radio station. If the station is a large 
one, it may boast a musical director; other- 
wise the program director is the man to see. 
Usually you will find the program director 
cooperative and willing to broadcast the 

lure." Sometimes the local music dealer, or 
other organisations, wish to sponsor the stu- 
dent workshop broadcasts. 

In chaining a lime for the broadcasts, 
select an early evening hour if possible. 
When pupils of two or more teachers arc 
presented on the same program, it should 
bit of half an hour's duration. If students 
of only one teacher appear on each broad- 
cast, a 15-minute segment is preferable. 

The next problem is to work out the 
programs. Here the teacher should strive 
for balance and variety, and should en- 
deavor to make as good a showing as pos- 
sible, Present only pupils who are ready for 
performance, even at the risk of hurting 
tile feelings of others. Remember that a 
radio broadcast is at rather a more profes- 
sional level than the average student recital 

Once you have decided on o program, the 
measure of your success in presenting it is 


v smoothly it goes on the ai 

should he held. Let your students bn-ome 

casting. Time each number carefully, sad 
time the script. If tape recording etplipment 
is available, record the whole broadcast aa 
tape and then play it back. You'll hramarrd 
at how mercilessly tile recording will expose 

When the lime comes for the actual 
broadcast, don't rush in at the last minute 
and expect to give a performance that will 
reflect credit on you, your pupils or tho 
station. Instead, make it a point to be in 
the studio at least 15 minutes before broad- 

performance if the script is hastily scribbled 
in pencil Buy, beg or borrow a typewriter 
and make a legible script for the announc- 
er. Indicate pronunciation of composers’ 
and students' names if these are likely to 

Remember that the announcer it s busy 
man. Your broadcast is only one of many 
which he will bnndle during the day. Give 
him all the help you can. Your broadcast 
will be smoother if you do. If the an- 
nouncer for the workshop series offers sug- 
gestions for making the programs more 
effective, you will be wise to heed his ad- 
vice. Unless you have done a great deal of 
broadcasting, it is likely that the announcer 

During the actual broadcast, strive for 
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Another session of the Student Workshop goes on the oir 
ot Stotion KOGT, Orange, Tiros. Program director Jerome 
Oppol is in tho announcer's spot for this performance. 


an atmosphere of case and informality. At 
KOGT wc have had good result* in using 
the interview technique for this purpose. 
We introduce students, then ask their age, 
their hobbies or special interests, whether 

the number they are going to play, and to 
tell us something about the composer. All 
this tends to create a relaxed, friendly at- 
mosphere and to relieve the strain which 
generally accompanies a performance on 


Oppel uses "candid microphone" technique to give the broadcast an informal 
atmosphere. Above, he interviews Bill Lhrinaston, Below, on the air, ore 
Joyce ond Joelle Smith, daughters of Mrs. Clayton Sm.th, Orange teacher. 


we in radio don't like to have dead air if 

An effective wav to open a student work- 
shop broadcast is to introduce the teacher, 
giving a short resume of the teacher's 
career and musical background. The an- 
nouncer and teacher can then discuss music 
and pupils in general before gradually 
working into the day's program. This 
serves the useful purpose ol introducing the 
teacher to a wide listening audience, and 
also gives listeners new insight into the 
aims and purposes of music study. 

With rareful planning and cooperation 
on all sides, a series of student workshop 
broadcasts can bring gratifying results for 
the radio station, lint teachers and their par- 
ticipating students. From our experience 
at KOGT. I would say that music teachers 
arc willing and eager to cooperate on such 
a project. We for our part have found it 
makes an unusual aeries of broadcasts, high 
in listener interest. Why not try it out in 
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The Accompanist 
Sets the Mood 


Good Singing 
Requires Good Diction 


By JOUR FINLEY WILLIAMSON 
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By ALEXANDER McCURDY 
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FREDERICK A. WILLIAMS, Op. 75 
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Once Upon a Time 
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Say AH av we -ay it in English. 
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